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Rediscovered Miniatures 





Many art treasures in New Orleans, long lost 
from public sight, have been discovered and cata- 
logued by relief workers employed on the Delgado 
Art project of the Work Projects Administration 


in the Delta metropolis. 
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For several months workers employed on the 





project have been ferreting out miniatures and 
old silver for display at an exhibition in the Del- 
gado Museum, which included a wide variety of 
valuable heirlooms. In many cases the owners 
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Pereco GLOBAR Equipped 
Electric Kilns are ideal for 
school, studio and laboratory. 
They are safe . . . no fumes, no 
explosion hazards — Easy to in- 


stall . . . easy to operate — No, 740 


Attain high maximum temper- SPECIAL TABLE MODEL 


atures in a surprisingly short 





had been unaware of the value of their possessions. 


Several outstanding miniatures were found, as 
well as cameos, corals, fans, silver and ivory ob- 
jects of various uses, mostly from the 18th Cen- 
tury but a few dating back to the 17th. Notable in 
the display of miniatures were two works by Gil- 
bert Stuart. These miniatures, of Mary Ann 


time and will not burn out from overfiring. 10 sizes . . . both table 


and full-standard models . . . or built to your specifications. Nichols and Harriet Orme Nichols, were lent by 


s - Mrs. James Rainey, a descendant of the subjects, 
Use Pereco Equipment for All Ceramic Needs 2; 1). of value because the nities: tiemn ak 


In addition to complete educational and experimental equipment, = ceuart’s work was done in idiediieiin: alin, ite aitnineen. 
Pereny manufactures special Ceramic Equipment for industrial 


use. Write for complete information. While preparing the exhibit and classifying the 


items, the WPA workers found several rare minia- 
tures by John W. Dodge, a celebrated miniature 
painter of the early 19th Century. Outstanding 
among the Dodge items are miniatures of Major 
and Mrs. Henry Chotard, discovered in the pos- 
session of a great-grand-daughter, Mrs. L. E. Davis. 


PERENY POTTERY and EQUIPMENT CO. 


842 North Pearl Street, Columbus, Ohio 





The celebrated French miniature painter, Louis 

TH a KANSAS CITY Antoine Collas, also is represented in the WPA 

exhibit. Research workers found that Collas, 

who went to New Orleans to paint the notables of 

ART INSTITUTE the city, maintained a studio there as early as 

1809. Notable among the recently discovered 

works of Collas are two miniatures of Dr. Ives Le 

Professional and Technical Training in Monnier, chief surgeon of the Battalion of the 

Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics City Militia in the Battle of New Orleans. These 

— phic Arts, Illustration Smee lent by a inane Edwin 

eter Lastrapes, apparently were painted many 

Advertising and Industrial Design years apart as one, unsigned, depicts the sub- 

Window Design, Interior Decoration ject as a young man while the other, signed and 
dated, shows the doctor in his declining years. 


Fashion Design and Illustration | | 7 
. Packs Among the silver pieces on display were many 
Bookbinding, Silversmithing rare items lent by old New Orleans families. While 
some examples of early southern silversmiths had 
Regular Study in Nelson-Atkins Gal- been found in antique shops, little attention had 
been paid to their craft until the WPA workers 
lery. Day and Evening Classes. Low began a systematic search for unusual examples, 
tuition—lIllustrated catalogue. School which since have been classified and catalogued. 


By assembling the works of old artists and 
craftsmen, the WPA and the Delgado Museum 


: : ; é have made it possible for all the residents of New 
4425 Warwick, Kansas City, Missouri Orleans to view classic examples of the art of the 


old masters who flourished there a century and 


term September 30 to May 28. 





more ago. 
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ELT oN TERRE HS. 


HANDCRAFTS TODAY 


Handcrafts should serve as a means towards the solution of many 
current problems of developing good taste, proper use of leisure, making 
vivid our class-room studies of American life and traditions. And there 
is no doubt that it is a most valuable source of reference material, for 
our artists and designers in industry today. 


Just how does the person engaged in the handcrafts for a livelihood 
fit into our machine-controlled society? Obviously the handcrafts have 
little importance as a direct economic factor. Quantity production, be- 
ing what it is, makes it impossible to produce objects of value in 
quantity. Yet in many usually remote sections such as exist in New 
Hampshire, Maine, Kentucky, North Carolina and South Carolina, 
there is a definite move towards the handcrafts on an tncome-paying 
basis. And in occasional isolated places there are potters. cabinet- 
makers, weavers and metal workers who can make a livelihood by selling 
their products, though in general this is somewhat uncertain and de- 
pends on tourists for support. 


It is undoubtedly true that even those artists in such fields as metal 
work, pottery and textiles. whose names are recognized and well-known 
in’ America, are unable to make an adequate income through the pur- 
suit of their art, even when well located geographically. Private pat- 
ronage of such arts is small. Museums and other institutions occa- 
ssionally buy pieces for their collections. The large foundations from 
time to time subsidize artists in these fields for a short period of time. 


The government, through the W. P. A. and its various projects. 
has done much to promote their work in several states, notably Ohio. 
where excellent ceramics are being done on the Federal Art Project. 
In some states there are handcrafts projects where craftsmen are pro- 
ducing under competent directors work of high esthetic value. Among 
these may be mentioned the handcraft project of Milwaukee and the 
one in St. Paul. 


The recreation groups under the great number of auspices, publi« 
and private, throughout America are facing the matter of a solving of 
how participation in the crafts can be provided on a recreation basis 
and still arrive and advance constructively towards an understanding 
of the arts. Here is a difficult situation, yet it has implications which 
are of a serious national import. If the countless participants in hand- 
crafts can experience the joy of creation with esthetic qualities in three- 
dimensional material, many problems of public taste will be solved. 


Fol Fey aut— 
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2. MAN UNDER A TREE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ART IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 


By Freda Jones, Jefferson School, Yakima, Washington 


Children are born with an intuitive or instinctive feeling 
for design. After working with them in the public schools 
for eleven years and observing the results of their efforts, 
this native feeling for rhythm, parallelism, contrast, repe- 
tition, dominance, balance, transition and variety seems 
most amazing! It is a never ceasing marvel to me. They 
far surpass most adults in their native reactions toward 
the principles of design. It really is no wonder that they 
enjoy this activity in and out of school and never tire of 
looking at pictures nor of making them. 


Notice the design quality in the first example. The two 
bushes are not at all the same shape. The outside sprays 
of the one to the right are much longer than the more 
even sprays of the one to the left. The outside curve 
of the bush to the right has a natural rhythm which directs 
your eye to the sky, where the rays of the sun carry it 
down again to the other bush. Look at the scalloped cloud 
shapes, their curved lines repeated by the sun. The sun, 
by line and color, relates the two bush forms. This is 
painted in calcimine on black. 


In the second picture the bending tree is supported by 
a branch leading to the ground which is a repetition of the 
higher branch pointing sun-ward. This branch might 
tend to lead the eye out of the picture were it not for the 
sun in the upper left corner. Every space around the tree 
has a different and interesting shape of its own, giving 
the picture a plastic quality. By plastic I mean that every 
space—the objects and the spaces around these objects in 
the painting—makes an interesting shape or design. Every 
inch of the paper is utilized to add to the design of the 
whole. By plastic I mean the impression you get when you 
study a picture that makes you feel you could reach into 
the picture and move things around. The tree itself and 
the surrounding spaces are infinitely more interesting be- 
cause the top part of the tree is not even nor just a circle; 
one side is broader, one taller, and the two meet with a 


dip at the top. 


There is repetition, yet variety in the spacing of flowers 
along the ground. The figure of the pink man breaks in, 
thus keeping the repetition from becoming monotonous. 
The trunk is brown, the tree itself and the leaves on the 
two branches are green. The grass and the stems of the 
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flowers are also green. The flower in the center of the 
three at the right is orange, the other two are yellow. The 
flowers at each side of the man are orange—all the others 
are yellow. The yellow is repeated in the sun. The whole 
is painted on white. I think this result contains controlled 
organization, plus the intense directness contained in so 
much of the work done by children. 


Parallelism is at once apparent in the third picture in 
the lines in the sky, the curve of the smoke, and the bend- 
ing sway of the tree. The curves of the tree, the directing 
twist of the tree fits the space given for it, it helps to hold 
the picture together, fitting into this plan where perhaps 
it wouldn’t at all in some other. The ground space is 
broken and partially filled in by the large black knoll on 
the left and the narrow line of black on the right of the 
path, as well as by the mounds of white. I do not think 
one line, flower or space could have been omitted 
without detracting from the unity and organization of this 
composition nor do I think any other could have been 
added. There is plasticity in children’s work! This par- 
ticular example has so much movement and freedom, yet 
stability. 

The fourth illustration was painted by a girl from 


5. TREE WITH SPREADING BRANCHES 
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3. HOUSE AND A TREE 


Texas. It reflects the child’s environment very directly. 
The curve of the highest branch is deflected and returned 
to the trunk of the tree by the partially shown heavier 
bush at the right. The pattern stands out in all its 
strength because white has been used on black. Each 
branch of the tree, each space, is simple, yet directed 
and strengthened by repetition, balance and dominance. 
Note the strong rhythmic quality in the sensitive place- 
ment of the branches. 

In the fifth picture the sun again keeps the line of the 
branch from leading out of the picture. There is great 
strength, variety, and design quality in the line of the 
trunk and branches as well as in the pattern of the leaves 
against the sky. Here the curved branch carries your eye 
to the orange pumpkins on the ground which in turn carry 
your eye back to the trunk—where it is carried up the 
trunk, out along the curving branch, and down again to 
the pumkins. 

In the sixth picture one has an impulse to reach out his 
hand to feel the bark, the strength and vitality of the 
trunk, the line of sap as it travels from the unusual forma- 
tion of the base of the trunk where it meets the ground— 
a curve, a knot, a bend—up—over—down the smoke— 
down the roof line to the ground, over to the smaller tree 
at the right, back across the line of waves which design 
and break up the ground space—and back again to that 
growing, ever-growing, flower bearing tree at the right. 
Here is certainly unusual contrast in dark and light, strong 
organization. Even the white doorknob has its place in 
repeating the shape and color of the blossoms. The curv- 
ing line of the smoke and the curving line of the tree 
have a quality in common. 


6. HOUSE AND TREE WITH BLOSSOMS 
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4. CACTUS 


The seventh example has definite repetition in the ver- 
tical lines of the tree trunks to the right. This compo- 
sition has a feeling of movement—a suggestion of ghosts 
in the grasping limbs of the tree to the right. Here we 
have the force of black on white. The tree stump and 
the white tree in the bottom of the picture fit the line of 
the hill. When I asked the girl who painted this picture 
what the rounded shape suggestive of an animal on the 
peak of the hill was, she replied, “Just a design.” With 
children, the objects do not have to be something real, it 
is legitimate that they fulfill their purpose if they add to 
the design quality of the picture. 

As I witness the results of the work that children do | 
know they would have a real understanding and fine ap 
preciation of the modern of art exhibitions which are so 
little understood and so much condemned by many 
of our adults in this twentieth century of ours. Children 
play creatively with color and design and grow by great 
strides in their color and design-awareness. 

Primary children need encouragement, appreciation, and 
understanding from their teachers but they do not need 
rules, dictation, nor patterns to follow, which I abhor as 
killers of their creative ability as well as a waste of time. 
The child should never be forced to imitate adult standards 
nor be made to copy nature. 

Many of our great artists go to children’s work for in- 
spiration—trying to recapture the simplicity and direct- 
ness expressed. So much of this is killed by teachers who 
do not thoroughly understand nor appreciate children’s art. 


7. TREE ON A HILL 
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CREATIVE 
MODELING 


From Herbert Hoover Hizh School. 
Glendale, California, 


made under the direction of 


Mrs. Gladys D. Merrick 





HORSE’S HEAD IN BLACK GLAZE BY CHARLES CHILVER 


The pieces photographed in bone dry, undecorated state, were used to illustrate the Annual in 
Hoover High School. Every attempt was made to obtain action and freedom in modeling. Ordinarily, 
students have one period each month in which they sketch rapidly in clay, seeking motion or emotion or 
a combination of both, unhampered by needs for sound construction. This problem for the Annual 


was given in a similar manner and allowed everyone to work out his ideas as spontaneously as possible. 


Decorated figurines, such as the one shown above, were also made, and are, in a number of cases, 
being sold either directly or through Los Angeles wholesalers. While only figurines are shown here, 


much of the work is in pottery: building, throwing, decorating, casting, and so forth. 


Mrs. Gladys Merrick, under whose direction this work was done, has been a member of the art 
department at Hoover High School for almost eleven years, and for the past two years has also been 


teaching adult ceramic classes for the Extension Division of the University of California. 
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A CAPELLA 
SINGERS 


By Cay Darling 
and 
Shirley Adams 


Leader by Grace Robb 


SERAPHENEES @® Terracotta Water Buffalo 


y Bonnie Jean Malcolm 
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FOOTBALL PLAYERS By Robert Bentley 
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NEWSBOYS By Peggy Sheldon and Madge MacMullen 
Background by Baline Finks 
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wire, copper screen, and wood. 


A three dimensional poster by Carl Broitinan, using sand cloth, 





plastic rod, copper 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF COMPOSITION 


Under the direction of Gilbect Rohde, at the New 
York University School of Architecture and Allied 
Arts, problems in “materials composition,” are used 
not only in a purely academic way, but are given an 
additional “practical” value as well. The three-di- 
mensional posters on these pages are illustrations of 
the work produced. These posters were approached 
both as materials compositions, and as commercially 
usable designs. In each case, therefore, a definite 
subject matter was chosen. Materials were considered 
not only as texture and color, but also for their ap- 
propriateness to the subject matter. Thus the com- 
mercial point of view is being introduced in the sec- 
ond year of college work to bring about a closer union 
of theory and practice. 

Mr. Rohde, in his work as industrial designer said, 
“I have found that frequently a student who has 
done excellent work at school, seems to lose his abil- 
ities when faced with the practical problem on his 
first job. We are, therefore, trying to make the 
school approach more realistic, to bring some of the 
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“after-school” problems into the classroom, and to 
confront the student in these early years with the 
same kind of requirements and the same kind of 
criticism that he will encounter later on.” The dan- 
ger here is, of course, to go too far in that direction, 
but Mr. Rohde is very conscious of this danger, and 
is not losing sight of the “‘fine arts approach”’ or cater- 
ing to all of the demands of commercial work. 

While the standards of advertising art average high 
in America, the American poster is notoriously bad as 
compared with the European. It seems, however, that 
through some union of window display, which is at a 
very high level in this country, and the poster, a 
three-dimensional advertising form will soon emerge 
in which good artists who have been frustrated in 
the poster field, by the commercial insistence upon 
crude forms, will be given opportunity to express 
themselves. These problems in three-dimensional 
posters were, therefore, chosen with an eye to future 
opportunities. 
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There was the most interesting difference in re- 
sponse on the part of different students. Some stu- 
dents were able to begin with a literary idea, or sub- 
ject matter, such as an idea for travel in a particular 
country, others conceived a poster telling of the prod- 
ucts of a particular country, and then selected ma- 
terials that were appropriate to the idea and thus 


made an expressive composition. 


Another group of students, on the other hand, 
got nowhere starting from literary content, and ar- 
rived at a composition working much more abstractly 
on a basis of sensory perception, and then discovering 
literary content in the composition they had made. 
This latter method is, of course, the reverse of the 
process that must be applied in the business world, 
and further work with the student is in those cases 
required, until he can start from an idea, and inter- 


pret it in appropriate form. 


The students all do their own work in the school 
shop, which gives them an opportunity to discover in 
the early school years whether or not they have the 
aptitudes required for further study in the Industrial 


Design course. 
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SAMOA 


A three dimensional poster-by Bernard Bres- 
key, using native matting, rope, woven cocoa 
matting, and cocoa fibre matting. 


PEPSODENT 


A three dimensional poster by Bernard Bres- 
key, using bakelite, wood, wire, rubber hose, 


and cardboard. 
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INSPIRATION: Wor news over radio 


A LIFE EXPERIENCE BECOMES AN 
ARTISTIC FORM 


By Alma P. Probeck, Head of Art Department, John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Alfred E. Howell, Director of Art 


Education today is made of experiences, not of 
facts learned from books. Creative art experiences 
make for a coordinating purpose that results in greater 
understanding, appreciation and skill. 

Man is constantly in the process of interacting with 
his environment. The radio, found in every home, 
is a daily stimulant to the art student, arousing his 
imagination, and in these war times bringing before 
his mind’s eye pictures of tragedy and sorrow. He 
cannot help but be disturbed by the clash of the forces 
of right and wrong and by the absence of the unify- 
ing elements of stability and harmony. Strong emo- 
tion is aroused which is more necessary in creative 
activity than in most other types of behavior. His 
feelings and what has been visualized must be ex- 
pressed in satisfying form. The result can be seen in 
the accompanying pictures of a mother and child, 
and soldiers in action. 

To the art student, literature also enmeshes life and 
leads him to an experience in activity that calls forth 
a large amount of creativeness. Again he visualizes 
the scenes and characters described, and relishes the 
opportunity to catch a particular moment that appeals 
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to him, and to put it down on paper. Illustrating this 
is a scene from ‘The City in the Sea” by Edgar 
Allen Poe. 

One pleasant successful experience in the arts leads 
to a desire to repeat the process. It is stimulating and 
interesting to use intelligence and ability. Every man 
responds to the rhythm of life. The fine arts are 
the product of free individualized rhythm, the expres- 
sion of an inner emotion. So is it not natural that 
music should bring forth a spontaneous and free ex- 
pression from the art student and his world of 
thought? Music opens a vista to another experience, 
another effort to be carried through to completion 
and to his ultimate satisfaction. A record of organ 
music was the inspiration for the picture of a church 
with the sun shining through its windows, shedding 
light upon the congregation. The picture of the 
three figures representing melody rising from a violin 
was also suggested by music. 

Art is so entwined into life that it is never a thing 
apart. The dance offers a quality of beauty in a vital 


experience. One expression of the dance is pictured. 
Continued on page 25 
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Literature, 


Poe 
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INSPIRATION: 


The dance 


INSPIRATION: War news over radio 
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By Armand Sellinger 
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The project described here was carried out by the author as a student at San Diego State College. 


doing practice teaching at Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, San Diego. 


George Sorensen was 


the class instructor during this period 


Another “All School Show,” and along with cos- 
tumes, stage sets and many ether small items, the art 
department again was faced with the publicity prob- 
lem. Within school art departments the words “‘pub- 
licity” and “posters” are synonymous. 

While some art teachers accept posters along with 
death and taxes, the Woodrow Wilson Jr. High 
School art department accepted the problem as a 
challenge to their ingenuity, and did something quite 
different. Doing something different in such a hack- 
neyed field as poster making is indeed a tough as- 
signment. More so, when the instructor conscienti- 
ously attempts to so design the project that it will 
be valuable to the students. 

The students who were to do the posters were ninth 
graders who needed some basic work in color and 
composition. Such classes are not unusual, but the 
teacher and the project that animates such a class into 
inspired workers is. 
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“The West of Yesterday” was the colorful theme 
of the show and offered subject matter inspiring to 
adolescent boys and girls, as well as much variety and 
color in treatment possibilities as a circus. 

Along with this good subject matter start, the post- 
ers described to the class by the instructor inspired 
the entire class into doing series of sketches which 
would go well with the dimensional poster idea. 

But what is a dimensional poster? Well, it is a box. 
That is, a box about 15 inches by 20 inches in area 
and three inches deep, made of ordinary chip-board, 
scored and taped into box shape. In this box the 
student has not only the usual flat area within which 
he may arrange his design, but also the three inch 
depth area which allows dimensional arranging of 
forms. 

By building the cardboard figures and shapes to 
be employed in the design into the box with an eye 
to both flat arrangement and dimensional arrange- 
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ment, striking effects were accomplished. Enhance- 
ing and cooperating in the achieving of this dimen- 
sional effect was the painting technique, namely 
spatter. Fascinating in itself, this tooth brush on wire 
screening technique helped make the problem inter- 
esting both to the seer and the creator. 

To educators, however, the creator is the most im- 
portant thing. The fact that the entire class did suc- 
cessful posters, and that over half of them, on the 
Saturday before the posters had to be finished, spent 
the entire morning finishing their work, is a testi- 
monial to the problem’s success. For, if students be- 
come vitally interested in a problem such as this, the 
battle is won, won because in their interest they de- 
velop a sincere, practical concern about the funda- 
mental principles involved in the construction of a 
poster of this type. 

Color came in for its share of discussion during the 
course of the problem, as did perspective, composi- 
tion, and the other important structural principles as 
well as lettering. As the photographs show, the shapes 
were kept simple and almost geometric. They are 
also large and attention attracting as posters for 
publicity purposes should be. They tell their story 
simply and effectively with a carefree spirit about 
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Photos by E. H. Boldrick 


them that reflects the pleasure which the students had 
in creating them. 

Students who ordinarily would not have done well 
on the poster problem found new incentive and 
satisfaction in the construction of their boxes. And 
their interest was well capitalized upon by the nature 
of the problem, because there is a great deal of mobil- 
ity possible in the planning of the design. Once the 
shapes are cut, they may be arranged and rearranged 
within the poster area until the most pleasing compo- 
sition is found. Then the shapes may be fastened in 
place with the confidence in the result which is so 
often lacking in the student when he is using a more 
direct technique. 

It is an idea, this dimensional poster, that offers a 
wide variety of possibilities to the art teacher who will 
find the best variation of the project to fit his par- 
ticular need. 

A painless means of getting over the essential art 
principles is always worthy of a try. Surely no idea 
could better accomplish this purpose. The student 
interest gained through this type of project makes it 
worthwhile in itself, combined with the valuable art 
principles which the problem gets over so well, makes 
this idea well worth trying. 
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By Theresa Newhoff 














GUARDING THE STILL 


The art of stenciling is probably as old as art itself, but is constantly appearing in 
new forms. The ninth grade of Morton Junior High School, Lexington, Kentucky, has 
gone to one of the occupations for which the state is notorious and produced stencils 
portraying the moonshiner of song and story in his habitat. 


It all started through one of the boys whose father is a revenue man whose duty 
is breaking up these picturesque but unlawful stills. Every teacher knows that subject 
matter can be as contagious as measles: so the moonshiner spread. 


The method employed is fascinating to the child and it contains a variety of les- 
sons: First: The design itself. Second: Distribution of color to as few stencils as pos- 
sible. Third: The handling of dry brush with water color. 


For stencil material one can use any sort of paper that is not absorbent . . . we 
used Defender White. The picture is drawn and colored in the original and then traced 
in part to several pieces of paper of the same size. These designs are cut with razor 
blades or stencil knives. A bristle brush such as an oil painting brush is used to apply 
the water color. After the brush has been dipped in the paint it is stroked across a i 
paper towel or some other absorbent surface until it is practically dry. Then the color 
is put over the stencil. We found a fairly slick surface to be the best for the finished 
picture. 
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DRY BRUSH STENCILS MADE AT MORTON 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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A piece of printed cotton made during the iate 1820's. The design shows, in the fore- 

ground, a coach drawn by four horses; in the middle distance, a large mansion with a man 

and woimean on the lawn and two figures on horseback; and in the distance, covered wagons 
driving off toward the mountains. 


HISTORY IN CLOTH 


By Donald Cameron, Work Projects Administration 


History, like gold, is where you find it. And the 
story of this nation’s development, of significant epi- 
sodes and eras, is depicted not alone in story and song 
but oftentimes much more interestingly in the decora- 
tive and applied arts and crafts of earlier generations. 

Take cloth, for instance. History may be found in 
the calicos and ginghams of yesteryears. Many a fabric 
now treasured for sentimental reasons brings to mind 
vividly some almost forgotten event or once famous 
character in the life of the republic. 

Artists and research workers of the Work Projects 
Administration, employed in the compilation of a 
pictorial survey of early American practical and dec- 
orative art for an Index of American Design, have 
found in their study of printed cotton textiles a cen- 
tury or so ago striking examples of what was headline 
news in the country’s lusty youth. 

Like everything else, textile design has changed 
with the passing of the years and we are apt today to 
think of design as pattern — a mechanical repetition 
of geometrical forms or of isolated floral motifs, val- 
uable as decoration but without any meaning. How- 
ever, in many periods of our national history, detailed 
references to contemporary events were the subject of 
decoration on all sorts of objects. 


22 


It was Benjamin Franklin who was responsible in 
some measure for the introduction in the colonies of 
copper plate printing on calico. Impressed by this 
method of printing while in London in 1758, he in- 
duced a London craftsman, John Hewson, to immi- 
grate to Philadelphia in 1773 and set up a print works 
at Kensington, on the outskirts of the city. Before the 
end of the century there were at least six calico print- 
ing firms in Philadelphia. Also, Alexander Hamilton, 
always interested in encouraging manufacturers, par- 
ticipated in 1791 in a printing company to operate !n 
Paterson, New Jersey. With the turn of the century 
the textile industry perfected machinery in New Eng- 
land, evolved the factory system, and produced printed 
cloth as fine as that imported from Europe. 

While cotton was by no means the only type of 
fabric printed, and while the designs were by no means 
always in commemoration of historical events, the 
most interesting fabrics from a documentary point of 
view were those which immortalized prominent na- 
tional figures, recorded historical milestones, or per- 
petuated the memory of local landmarks and scenery. 

From Revolutionary times on, George Washington 
was frequently used in decorative design, in portrait or 
full figure. He appears on a variety of fabrics as a 
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champion of American Independence, as the most 
illustrious son honored at the Altar of Liberty, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, as the 
first President, and as a retired soldier-statesman. 
When his portrait was used in designs during the 
latter part of the 19th Century, it usually was after 
the Atheneum portrait by Stuart. 


In 1889, the 100th anniversary of the Inauguration 
of the first President, the territory of Washington was 
admitted as a State to the Union and a printed cotton 
handkerchief at that time carried portraits of George 
Washington, sometimes in combination with a por- 
trait of the contemporary President Benjamin Harti- 
son. 

Among other figures in whom popular interest rose 
to the extent of their becoming the subject matter for 
contemporary designers was William Henry Harrison, 
hero of Tippecanoe. Index workers in New York 
have copied from a privately owned fabric a design 
commemorating the bitter “Tippecanoe and Tyler, 
Too”’ presidential campaign which shows the log cabin 
and barrel of hard cider used as Whig party emblems 
in the election which defeated Van Buren in 1840. 
Harrison was stricken with pneumonia and died on 


April 4, 1851, and memorial handkerchiefs printed 
at that time still are extant. 

The next great event that influenced the enthus- 
iasm of the American people was the Mexican War 
in 1846. In acotton printed in 1847-1848, the scene 
of the Battle of Resaca de la Palma is the design. The 
principal figures are Captain May and his dragoons in 
the act of silencing Mexican canon. In two other 
Mexican War prints, one privately owned, the other 
in the possession of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Zachary Taylor is depicted at the Battle of Buena 
Vista. On one he is shown seated, as was his in- 
variable habit, side-saddle on his charger, while 
the other, a lightweight cotton textile printed in brown, 
olive and blue, he is to be seen leading U. S. forces 
against the fire of Mexican troops. 

However, political figures and events were not the 
only motifs. Local landmarks and scenery were used 
extensively. A particularly interesting piece, owned 
by the Bland Galleries of New York shows three 
transportation scenes, with a fourth obviously missing. 
There is a Mississippi scene, a scene of passengers on 
a canal boat, and a landscape with a mansion in the 
foreground and travelers in various types of horse 
conveyances. A modern copy of the original design, 
showed that the missing section depicted a railroad 


A piece of printed cotton from about the late 1820's. The design is a river scene on the 
Mississippi, showing a flatboat, a double-stacked steamboat with a rear paddle-wheel, and 


one with ats wheel in the center. 


Bordering the river is a cotton plantation. Moss hangs 


from the right-hand tree. 
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This printed brown cotton is one of the several known William Henry Harrison campaign 
textiles. Harrison had long been a military hero, was presidential candidate of the Whig 
Party in 1840, and became ninth president of the United States. He figured as the people's 
candidate, hence the log cabin and barrel of cider. 


scene, the entire transportation sequence occasioned 
by the opening of the portage railroad over the Alle- 
gheny mountains in 1834. 

While book illustration of the period could use a 
full range of color, the general run of textile print- 
ing was limited to brown, olive drab and blue, plus 
red and yellow. The common printers’ dyes were 


Another piece of printed cotton from the late 1820's. 
top deck of a canal boat. This scene is probably 


indigo for blue, which is a substantive dye; and 
madder and quercite mark which are adjective dyes 
to be used with mordante. The mordants were acetate 
or iron and acetate of alumina. Variations of color 
were possible through combinations—madder plus 
acetate of iron made a red dye, madder plus acetate 
of alum'na made a brown dye, etc. 


Travelers are shown enjoying the 
'y of a canal in Pennsylvania. The textile 


pictured at the top of this page is owned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; 

the others shown here are owned by the Bland Galleries, New York. All are photographed 

from water color reproductions by artists of the New York City WPA Art Project, and are 
published through the courtesy of the Index of American Design. 
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PROPER PRESENTATION | Chicago Art Institute 


is of utmost importance in selling your art 





work. Each piece should be carefully The following is a list of the exhibitions sched- 
mounted and well protected. uled at The Art Institute of Chicago for the re- 
ROCKENT —a_ new light weight board — maining period of the year 1940. 

popularly priced, is of great help. Easy to July 18 to Octobe. 20: 


use. Convenient to carry. Cream and gray. 
Standard sizes. Write for samples and name 
of nearest distributor. 


(1) CHICAGO SCULPTURE. Galleries G52, 
G53, G54. A summary of the current tradi- 
tion among Chicago sculptors. 


Bermingham & Prosser Company (2) TEN CHICAGO PAINTERS. Galleries 
10 E. 40th St. 128 So. Sangamon St. G56 and 57. A selection of the works of 
N. Y. C. Chicago, Ill. painters who have distinguished themselves 

in the last few years. 
mh | (3) THE AUDITORIUM: A 50TH ANNI- 
VERSARY EXHIBITION. Gallery G55. 
ff ART INSTITUTE Gj ° An interesting summary of the important 
S of hicage historical work done by Louis Sullivan, one 


of Chicago’s most progressive architects. 











Sixty-second year. Professional school offering degree and dip.oma M oe , by Sulli mane we 
courses in fine and industrial art, as well as individual courses tor any original Grawings Dy oullivan [for fils 


specific needs. Fully accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now Chicago projects will be on view. 
for Fall Registration. For Catalog, address 
obs , October 1 to October 31: EMBROIDERED 
B 2 ’ ’ i ’ i . 
ox 25, Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois ALTARPIECE, SPANISH, end of XV century. 
ee ee ee ee ne a ee ee sa Raat aaa cas Gift of Mrs. Chauncey McCormick and Mrs. 





Richard Ely Danielson. 

The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS N 1, ’ N L 30: THE ADORA- 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. ovember i to inovemober ° 

py Painting, Modeling, Costume Design and all Crafts. History TION OF THE MAGI, BY FRANCESCO BOT- 
oe ATE Anatom and, Comingsition, © Advertsing Wevign:  ltwstrauon: | TTCINT, FLORENTINE 1446-1498. The Mr. and 
ee ee eee Mrs. Martin “.. Ryet.on Collection. An elaborate 
ee eee d ipti inting typical in its richness of the 

KENNETH D. HUDSON, B.F.A., Director, Room 60 es ne re 

Florentine Renaissance. 




















A LIFE EXPERIENCE 


Continued from page 16 
The moving picture gives strongly emotional color 
necessary to free the powers of the art student. | 









ee @ese6 

Through repeated experiences, the student has de- 
veloped a serenity, a growing self confidence and self 
criticism, and a lack of self consciousness which is a , 
part of all really creative activity. After seeing movies pe po ne a ago rome 
like ‘The Iron Mask” and *'The Hunchback of Notre : ' , ' pure ; 3 4 wi 
Dame”, he comes to class, and with a vigor and a pow a el ee 
vim and a joyousness he pictures what he has visual- $3. — 
ized. DESIGN needs no introduction. Its 

The students of John Adams High School bring subscription price is likewise $3.00 
the rich backgrounds of all nationalities, and this yearly (10 issues). 


unity in an art class is bound to enrich the conception 
of life as a whole. Now you can have both $ Al .8O0 
The radio, literature, music, the dance, and the for the new yearly rate of 


movies offer a valuable spur to action through which 
At this reduced rate order direct, as no commissions 


a life experience finds its embodiment in an artistic 
to agents or dealers can be allowed. 


form. Overflowing emotions, scattered interests, im- 
maturity and lack of skill develop into organized 


* 
emotions; and intelligence, maturity, achieved mastery 
and skill, discriminating appreciation and wide ex- DENG PUBLISHING ('() 
perience in the art of richer, fuller living should be the | | ‘ 


aim of all who seek to develop a well rounded art 32 Warren Street Columbus, Ohio 
education. | 
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BIGGEST KILN IMPROVE- 
MENT in the DECADE!! 


Hi 
TUBES 


(High thermal 
conductivity ) 














THINNER wall, strong- 
er tube resulting in ap- 


STANDARD proximately 20% reduction 
EQUIPMENT in heating time . . . there- 
ON ALL fore an equivalent fuel sav- 
KERAMIC KILNS ing! 
AT NO EXTRA 
COST 


QUIPPED with “HI-K” 

TUBES, Keramic Kilns 
are more than ever the first 
choice of ceramic plants, 
schools, and studios—Coast 
to coast. Full range of sizes; 
burner equipment for any 
fuel requirement. 











FEATURING: 
® Multiple Tube Muffle. 
® Super-Arch Construction. 
®@ Sillimanite Combustion Chamber 


when specified. 
... and many other important 
advantages. Only KERAMIC 
offers them all! 





DON’T COMMIT YOURSELF TO ANY KILN UNTIL 
YOU HAVE COMPLETE FACTS ON KERAMIC KILNS 


— 
DENVER FIRE CLAY 
C ompany _— 


New YORE NL? Oz 


DENVER, COLO., U.S. A. 
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CARNEGIE GRANT 


For the third time, the San Francisco Museum 
of Art has received a grant for the support of 
its educational activities from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration in New York. 








According to word received by Dr. Grace L. 
McCann Morley, Director of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, the Museum received $5,000 
for a program of visual individual art instruction 
by microfilm. The project was carried on at 
the Golden Gate International Exposition’s Fine 
Arts Palace during the summer and will be com- 
pleted at the Museum. 


Illustrated analyses of some of the great Old 
Masters shown at the Fair were given on micro- 
films and were made available for individual 
use to visitors of the Fine Arts Palace. It is 
planned to make microfilms dealing with im- 
portant art movements and great artists which 
later will be sent to every country school and to 
every small town library. Art in an entirely new 
and strikingly lively form will thus be brought 
to thousands of individuals all over the country. 








EDUCATION DEEK 


















“Education for the Common Defense” is the 
general theme for the twentieth annual observ- 
ance of American Education Week, November 
10-16, 1940. No theme could be more appro- 
priate to the present period. This occasion offers 
an unparalleled opportunity to interpret the con- 
tribution of the schools to the common defense 
of the American way of life. 












The daily topics for the observance are: 
Sun., Nov. 10—Enriching Spiritual Life 







Mon., Nov. 11—Strengthening Civic Loyalties 
Tues., Nov. 12—Financing Public Education 









Wed., Nov. 13—Developing Human Resources 
Thurs., Nov. 14—Safeguarding Natural Re- 


sources 







Fri., Nov. 15—Perpetuating Individual Liberties 







Sat., Nov. 16—Building Economic Security 








The National Education Association has pre- 
pared materials to assist schools and communities 
in the observance including a 32-page handbook 
of American Education Week technics, a 32-page 
booklet entitled, “Education for the Common De- 
fense” every second page of which consists of 
cartoon illustrations, a poster, a leaflet for distri- 
bution to homes, a sticker, a series of eight-page 
folders giving specific suggestions on the various 
topics for different school levels, and combination 
packets of these materials for the different school 
levels. 

Address the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
for complete information regarding American 
Education Week materials available at low cost 
prices. 
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